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Sacrament Windows 


CT HE two chancel windows recently installed in the First 
Methodist Church, Norton, Kansas, depict, in contemporary style, 
the Sacraments of the Methodist Church. Located on the east 
elevation, they each measure 21 feet in width by 20 feet in height. 


Designed and executed in the Jacoby Studios, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, the windows are made up primarily of Blenko antique glass 
in rich deep colors. The overall effect presents a brilliant, upward 
flowing design of symbols and patterns tied together by a light 
blue ribbon of glass entwining itself among the various forms. 


The two Methodist Sacraments—Baptism and the Holy Com- 
munion—are shown, one in each panel. The left side is symbolic 
of Jesus and the Communion while the right window features the 
Holy Spirit, in the form of a descending dove, and Baptism. In 
the lower section of each window are schools of fish, one of the 
earliest of Christian symbols, representing converts seeking salva- 
tion through the Sacraments. 


In keeping with the spirit of Communion, the left window 
shows a shaft of wheat, grapes, the cup, and the loaves. In the 
right one below the dove, is an overflowing cup in the form of 
a shell spilling water out onto the C/i-Rho to symbolize Jesus’ 
baptism. Under that is the cup and cross representing the baptism 
of the individual. 


Throughout each panel is the “cross” motif and angular 
sections of glass representing thorns. These are to remind the 
viewer of the Passion of our Lord. The background color is in 
various shades of deep blue. 


The windows were designed by Mr. Ernoe Koch of the Jacoby 
Studios. Anderson, Srack and Johnson of Salina, Kansas, are 
the architects. 


The “Sacrament Windows’ of the First Methodist Church, Norton, Kansas, 
Designed and executed by the Jacoby Studios, St. Louis, Missourt. 
Architects: Anderson, Srack & Johnson, Salina, Kansas’ 
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Invocation by the Reverend Joseph Gobel Opening the 
Fifty-first Conference of the Stained Glass 
Association of America 


1. the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. 


Amen. 


Oh great and omnipotent God, the wisdom of all ages, look 
down upon us, Thy mortal creatures, as we endeavor in our feeble 
efforts to bring your Majesty to live in glass; as we, the custodians 
of past history strive to etch our spiritual goal on the windows 
of cathedrals, chapels and public monuments. We seek Your 
wisdom in our planning, Your kindness in our conversations, 
Your guidance in our sculpturing. It is You, oh God, Who 
directs all thought; You, oh God, Who settles all disputes; You, 
oh God, Who brings peace to all men. This we realize about 
You and seek from You today. 


Our windows strive to bring these ideas to our fellow men, 
Your ideas, Your thoughts, Your mind. 


Direct, us, oh God, great and omnipotent Father Almighty. 
Look down upon us, good and gentle God, while before Thy 
face we bow down our hearts today. Grant us the grace we need 
to fulfill Your ideals in our work before men. Amen. 


In the name of the Father and the Son and Holy Ghost. 


The Cathedral of Mary Our Queen 


AST November the Cathedral of Mary Our Queen in Balti- 

more, Maryland, was formally dedicated. (See Stained Glass, 
Winter 1959-60.) This event marked the completion of one of 
the relatively few church edifices built in the United States in 
recent years in the grand style. A noted artist and craftsman 
remarked that its significance cannot be underestimated. 


The architects, Maginnis & Walsh & Kennedy of Boston, 
Massachusetts, were fortunately not hampered by major financial 
problems and could allow their talents full expression. Their 
efforts resulted in an artistic-architectural landmark that will live 
through the centuries. 

To emphasize the iconographic meanings expressed through 
the decorative arts, complete coordination was essential. This was 
particularly true of the stained glass and sculpture work which, 
in many cases, appear side by side on the walls of the Church. 
The successful handling of this problem resulted in a most expres- 
sive use of the ornamental details. Examples can be seen in some 
of the accompanying illustrations. 


As the completed design of the building was to be one unified 
theme, each symbolic representation, every detail, had to fit into 
its proper place so the meaning would not be lost. Working with 
the artists and craftsmen, the architects painstakingly went over 
every phase of the project to assure complete fulfillment of their 
basic concepts. 


From the beginning the architects felt that for added interest 
no one artist or firm should be commissioned to carry out all the 
decorative work. Also, from the practical viewpoint, if the struc- 
ture was to be completed within a reasonable time the facilities 
and talents of several studios would have to be utilized. In the 
case of the windows, eight stained glass studios received the call. 


(Text continues on p. 14.) 
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Plan and View of the Cathedral of Mary Our 


Queen. Baltimore, Maryland. 


scifixion Winaow, South Nave, Bay 10, Cathedral of Mary Our Queen, Portrays 

Crucifixion of Christ on Good Friday with a portion of the Mass shown below. 

rounding panels depict other events on the same day along with two prototypes 

the coming Resurrection: Jonas and Samson. Designed and executed by Charles 
J. Connick Associates, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Gospel Window, North Nave, Bay 12, Cathedral of Mary Our Queen, showing 


Gospel Themes from the Masses after Pentecost. Designed and executed by the 
Conrad Pickel Studios, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


posite: Sorrowing Christ Window, North Nave, Bay 10, Cathedral of Mary Our 
een. The surrounding panels depict the events of Holy Week. Designed and 
executed by the Willet Studios, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Sacred Heart Windows, Blessed Sacrament (North) Chapel, 

Cathedral of Mary Our Queen. Depicts the Sacred Heart of 

Jesus, his sacrifices in the Old and New Testaments: also show- 

ing the Special Advocates. Designed and executed by Wilbur 
Herbert Burnham, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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), Cathedral of Mary On 


Opposite: Assumption Window, Lady Chapel (north side 
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Designed a 


in Mary. 
York, New York. 
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The Assumption of the Blessed Vir 


executed by the Rambusch Decorating Co., New 


Subject: 


Queen. 
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1, PULCHARIA 
EMPRESS 


To briefly outline the general 
themes used in several sections of 
the Cathedral; represented in the 


shins: vi ie 

ml Vl Nave, chronologically, are the va- 
a ul rious feasts of the Church’s yearly 
me 8 cycle. They follow from the First 


Sunday in Advent to the Last Sun- 
day after Pentecost. 


The theme for the North 
Chapel depicts Christ the Good 
Shepherd and His Sacred Heart. 
The windows of the South Chapel 
feature Joseph as Patron of the 
Workers and also his place in the 
Holy Trinity. The basis for the 
windows of the Lady Chapel are 
in the dogmas of Her Immaculate 
Conception and Assumption to 
Heaven, while the Baptistry uses 
the symbols and figures associated 
with the Sacrament of Baptism. 
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When it was learned that full- 
color prints of several of the 
stained glass windows in the Ca- 
thedral were available, Stained 
Glass felt it could not pass up the 
opportunity to use them along with 
other illustrative material that be- 
came available after the original 
article went to press. The full 
color prints were done by the Uni- 
versal Lithographers, Inc., of Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 


Apocalypse Window, Lady Chapel (north 
side over exit). Subject: Mary as the 
Triumphant Woman of the Apocalypse. 
Designed and executed by the Rambusch 
Decorating Co., New York, New York. 
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Symbolism ‘Today 
by 


HAROLD E. WAGONER 


(Mr. Wagoner is an architect and Honorary Member of SGAA. 
The following is his speech delivered in Cleveland at the SGAA 
Conference.) 


Tue word symbolism is derived from two Greek words, Syn, 
meaning “together” and Ballein, meaning “to throw’. Hence 
symbolism: a mark or token implying the principle of the throw- 
ing together of an abstract idea and a visible sign of it. 


Now, as I have observed some of the churches erected during 
the last thirty years or so, with their welter of applied “Symbolic 
Forms,” which drip from the rafters or burst in gold leaf effulgence 
from an otherwise blank wall, it occurs to me that the melange 
created by the idea “throwing together” has perhaps been accepted 
a bit too literally. 


In our new found emancipation from the taboos which 
formerly de-emphasized the need for art in many Protestant 
denominations, we have, in some instances, burdened our struc- 
tures with much carving, decoration and painting that should have 
been omitted. Perhaps some of the worst offenders in this respect 
are the ecclesiastical supply houses where neither the purchaser, 
the supplier or the so-called artist or craftsman who made the 
work have a sufficient conception of the problem involved nor 
the skill to produce it well. 


There is some tendency on the part of all of us to justify the 
use of art in our church structures by characterizing it as “symbolic” 
... but is it really symbolic and meaningful to the majority of 
those attending? Frankly, I think it is not. Some of this occurs 
because we do not fully comprehend the true nature of symbolism 
for the lover of symbolism can, in essence, become an idolator 
while the anti-symbolist too often becomes an iconoclast through 
failure to distinguish the tangible from the intangible, or the flesh 
from the soul. 


The meaning of symbols, like the meaning of words, changes 


NS 


with the time and with 
the individual. To com- 
we prehend the nature of 

, this meaning we must 
, try to understand the 
processes of visual en- 
counter and the nature 
of sensory response. 


* PSYCHOANALYTI- 
CAL SYMBOLISM. 
For those of you who 
' wish more than a super- 
ficial glance at the na- 
ture of symbolism I rec- 
ommend an excellent 
book called Religious 
Symbols, F. Earnest 
Johnson, Editor. In this 
book, which was au- 
thored by several writ- 
ers, there is a thought 
4 ” provoking chapter by 
é lage ci Dr. Goodwin Watson 
Herold E. Wavoner of Columbia University. 
eae Dr. Watson points out 
that for the past one hundred years psychologists have been 
searching for basic reasons underlying the rather ubiquitous 
nature of symbolism, which “like pantomime, may transcend the 
barriers of language and culture.” 


— 


While many are agreed that the metaphoric nature of the 
mechanics of men’s minds is the basis of symbolic thought, there 
is disagreement as to sensory processes involved. In seeking to 
discover how sensations are ultimately converted into precepts, 
images or concepts the psychologist, Fromm, has stated that sym- 
bols are formed in three ways which he terms accidental, con- 
ventional and universal. 


ACCIDENTAL SYMBOLISM. In the first type, the accidental, 
images are created through thought associations related to acci- 
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dental experiences peculiar to the individual. The most com- 
mon example in religion is the use of the word “father.” This 
is intended to suggest the all-wise patriarchal parent who sits in 
kindly judgment of good or wayward children. This symbol, 
the “father,” could have a deep negative meaning to a child from 
a broken home or to one whose memory of his male progenitor is 
one recalling a tired and irritable gentleman, seen at infrequent 


intervals as a stern disciplinarian related to penalties for house- 
hold sins. 


A major objective in religious education should be the seeking 
out and elimination of distortions related to common symbols. In 
order for a symbol to be expressive it is not necessary for it to 
signify substantiation through logical proof of the meaning it 
implies. Instead it acquires its validity through the particular 
imagery to which the viewer may be individually susceptible. 


Not more than one month ago it was my privilege to attend a 
meeting of the Department of Arts and Worship of the National 
Council of Churches. One of the learned participants suggested 
that in recent European architecture there was a deliberate avoid- 
ance of symbolism in an effort to concentrate upon the creation 
of space devoid of any superficially implied meaning. This en- 
visioned the architect with his head encased in a form of spiritual 
vacuum creating forms whose very essence was unknown when the 
work was begun. This might be described as a conscious effort to 
be subconscious. 


But the user of space, and the viewers of art, are uninformed 
and unimpressed by the professed or unprofessed objective of the 
architect or artists. There is an inadvertent—and perhaps un- 
desired—form of congenital symbolism, inherent in each piece 
of art and architecture. Its meaning varies with the observer 
whose background, education, home and office life, personal pref- 
erences or biases combine together to shape an image upon his own 
self-consciousness. His impression of what he sees may depend 
upon this emotional state, or even upon what he ate for breakfast 
and the consequent effect upon his digestive processes. The 
meaning, or lack of meaning, which the artist or sculptor sought 
to convey is partially or wholly subservient to the conceptual 
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caprices of the observer. 


“Accidental” symbolism often has a deep and personal and 
oftimes misunderstood meaning. The story is told of an emo- 
tionally disturbed man who visited a psychoanalyst. In order to 
test the patient’s mental responses to certain forms the doctor first 
drew a long rectangle and asked the patient to describe what he 
envisioned in this bit of rectilinear geometry. 


“Doctor,” said the patient, “That looks to me like a transom. 
If I get a ladder, mount it, peep through, I will see a man and a 
woman embracing.” 


The doctor next drew a small triangle. “That’s easy,” said the 
patient, “This obviously is a key-hole and if you look through it 
you will see a girl and boy making love.” 


After a few more experiments in a similar vein the doctor 
reached a conclusion. ‘My dear young man, the nature of your 
difficulty is quite clear. You are obviously over-sexed.” 


“Tm over-sexed?”’ said the patient in a surprised tone. “Why 
doctor you’re the one who has been drawing the pornographic 
pictures!” So much for accidental symbolism. 


CONVENTIONAL SYMBOLS. Fromm lists the “conventional” 
type in his second basic symbol concept. (These might also be 
classed as ‘‘cultural” symbols. ) 


Such symbols are reasonably common to all members of a 
certain society but would vary greatly with different cultures and 
different ages in each culture. As an example, the swastika had 
a far different meaning to a Nazi than to an Arizona Indian. 


Prayers in Latin, and the entire service, have a deep, devout 
meaning to a Roman Catholic even though no word of the lan- 
guage is understood. ‘Each individual has some understanding 
of the meaning of the ritual for other members who share in the 
convention, although to an unaccustomed outsider, the ceremony 
may seem ridiculous.” These are emotions whose meaning to the 
particular individual can never be fully conveyed to another by 
means of words. However, this is not accidental symbolism but 
emotion generated by the communal natuce of the ritual. 
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“Our growing knowledge of social norms and the way in 
which individuals internalize them suggests that education in 
appreciation of religious symbols is best when it is collective. 
Ceremonies in which all members of a family, a neighborhood, 
a congregation, or a community participate together are the most 
influential. 


“In the case of the Parochial School, identical religious matter 
could be read in a public library. This, however, would lack social 
ties and be less effective . . . the difference lies not so much in 
what is studied, as with whom the strong ties of collective sym- 
bolism are established. The outcomes differ not so much in 
individual character as in group coherence.” (from Goodwin 
Watson ) 


We are not the rugged individualists that we think we are 
since many of our beliefs and attitudes must be measured from the 
point of reference of our particular social system. Seeming basic 
truths or rights may be neither basic nor right when evaluated by 
alien cultures. Indeed, as we study social science we begin to 
discover that we are all members one of another. It is challenging 
the fancy of self-made minds. 


UNIVERSAL SYMBOLS. Fromm believes that the human mind 
is constructed to give preference to certain forms and ideas. These 
constitute his third and last category which he calls universal 
symbols. ‘Light’ is to be desired, “darkness” is threatening; 
“upward” is better than “downward”; “springtime” and “procrea- 
tion” are the opposite of “old age” and the “falling leaves of 
winter.” “Fire” is simultaneously exciting and fearfully con- 
suming; “water” from a spring suggests life. A complete circle 
or square fits our psychic concepts better than does one which 1s 
unenclosed. 


The extent of the pre-disposition of basic symbols in humans 
has not been clearly defined. The witch, the pure virgin, the Holy 
Saint, the wise teacher, the seductive temptress, and the Holy 
Savior recur in each civilization in different forms. As to whether 
or not the human psyche is such as to pre-dispose us to such 
repetitive corollaries of conception cannot be stated. 
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A symbol which is sometimes 
seen as a means of decoration in 
modern churches is the fish. Its 
use is generally not understood 
and its origin is cloudy. In the 
first century there is ample evi- 
dence that in pagan worship there 
was widespread devotion to the 
sacred fish. Of more significance, 
perhaps, was the role which Bap- 

The hae tism played and its importance in 

the minds of early Christians. If 

God is the Savior revealed in the 

water, a rather obvious corollary would involve the physical ex- 

pression of the purpose through the primitive canonizing of 
the fish. 


Some years ago when we used a sculptural fish on the top 
of a chapel spire we were criticized and deluged with questions. 
What does the fish mean to Christians? Why was it a dominat- 
ing motive in the Catacombs? Is it Pagan or Christian? No one 
really knows. An obvious assumption is the possibility that it 
may have been an acrostic (for acrostics and puns abounded in 
the early days). The Greek word for fish was spelled i-ch-th-u-s, 
which were the initials of the words “Jesus Christ, Son of God 
and Savior”. Others have suggested that the idea springs from 
the fact that the religion came from the fisher folk of Galilee. 


Of what significance is the “fish” to the average church mem- 
ber today? A little over three weeks ago when I served on a 
panel with a distinguished Lutheran Theologian he had this to 
say, “I see nothing Holy in using the fish as a Christian symbol. 
A fish reminds me of a mackerel and mackerel stink!” 


Perhaps the exact origin of the piscatorial symbol is not of 
importance to us at this moment. It seems to me that the nature 
of the fish’s inception among the simple Palestinian fishermen is 
not of such importance as its meaning to our own life and times. 
If it has no meaning, in heaven’s name, let us forget it. 
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There are other symbols in this 
same category. For instance a 
shield on which a carpenter’s saw 
appears is recommended as por- 
traying St. James the Less. This 
is occasioned by the fact that his 
dead body was supposed to have 
been sawn asunder, at the age of 
ninety-six. Does such a shield have 
an impact or Christian meaning 
to a twentieth century congrega- 

Saint James The Less tion? Compare its impact with the 

awesomeness of the Lord’s might 

as it affects our own imagination when an atomic explosion is 

depicted. Here life, death, destiny, and transcendent nature of 

existence flash upon one’s mind as we appraise our life under 
the shadow of the mushroom. 

A symbol is a “trap for meditation”. This is an inspiring 
definition. How few symbols fulfill this purpose. How few sym- 
bols create emotions or are deeply or even superficially meaningful. 


Religious art need not always be sensually agreeable but it 
does have an obligation to communicate. It should preserve the 
essence of the Biblical message in terms which are significantly 
understandable today. This objective is to be distinguished from 
factual proclamations of sculpture or art which, through being 
trite or repetitious or blatant or platitudinous, affect the observer 
in a manner which negates the original intention of the meaning. 


A symbol is a sign pointing the way to reality beyond. In a 
culture which attempts to be hard and rational we may believe 
that, having passed the sign, it has served its purpose and is no 
longer of value. This view, however, must be dismissed as 
we probe the depths of physical being through psychosomatic 


reactions. 
“A true symbol cannot be explained in the sense that the 


explanation is more important than the symbol. Rather is the 
symbol a sort of fountainhead from which a great many mean- 
ings and relationships flow; but without the symbol these could 
not be known. In knowing them, moreover, the symbol becomes 
heightened, not lessened, in significance. It is like a treasure chest in 
which are discovered treasures new and old, and which often seem 
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inexhaustible.” (from Cyril C. Richardson, Religious Symbolismi. ) 


Symbols can become strangely 

distorted through the peculiarities 

of use. For instance, I can remem- 

(tee ber when three interlaced circles 

V, V suggested Divinity rather than 

fs beer. Scientists tell us that energy 

and matter are interchangeable. 

Ww We live therefore in deceptive 

phenomena of reality beyond 

which, in unfathomable fashion, 

Interlaced Circles lies a sensitivity of things which 
cannot be physically expressed. 

Absolute truth has not, as yet, 

been revealed to us as we ponder the intangibles of time, space 

and matter. Christian art and Christian sculpture in themselves 

are devoid of meaning if they are, at best, dead parodies of for- 

gotten motivations. Their potency becomes evident only as they 

bespeak of rich imagery which dynamically reflects critical facets 

of our own times and our own immediate way of life. 


During the Middle Ages the great bulk of all art was religious 
in character. Some of it was good, some bad, and succeeded only 
in being accepted in the guise of religious morality. Some of it 
was not even moral. Artists prostituted their art to curry the 
favor of the great patrons who supported them. The vision of 
Lorenzo de Medici walking down a Florentine Street, arm in arm 
with St. Peter, only suggests that the term “payola” may have 
been of direct and ancient Italian extraction. 


We have previously mentioned that art and symbolism have 
an “obligation to communicate’. This is only true in the limited 
sense that a language is of little value if it is known to only one 


person. The only purpose of speech is to transfer an idea from 
one individual to another. 


This premise is not wholly acceptable in the case of the art of 
music. An artist may create something purely for his own enjoy- 
ment or a singer may conceivably derive considerable personal 
satisfaction from hearing his own voice even though it be rasping 
and tonally discordant to others. By some psychoanalytical stretch 
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of the imagination it could be argued that the idea of com- 
munication is present even in the case of the lonesome singer as 
flesh and muscle entertain the inner-man. That is, the body is 
delighting the spirit without benefit of the schizophrenia of a 
split personality. 

The very idea of communication implies at least a duality 
of functions, that is, something that is sent and something that 
is received. If you are not obtaining good reception on your tele- 
vision it may be the fault of your broadcasting station, but the 
trouble is more than likely in your own receiving set. 


It seems reasonable to suppose that a goodly portion of the 
art—and this includes symbolic art—which is broadcast may be 
of inferior quality. On the other hand, improper tuning of the 
personal receiving set can blur or mar or distort or eliminate the 
finest image. The most beautiful piece of literature, written in a 
foreign language, means little to the person who attempts to read 
it if he does not understand the language. 


Most of us are guilty, at one time or another, of stating (in 
impatient terms) that this painting, or that sculpture, or this piece 
of music “means nothing”. There is a connotation here that implies 
that if it means nothing it is nothing. This is a very stupid out- 
look on life, even if it is very human. (One may be right, of 
course, our greatest thinkers have often been aberrationists who 
varied from the norm.) But for the most of us, who are some- 
thing less than “great thinkers”, it might be well to ask when we 
see something unfamiliar and meaningless to us whether or not 
we are attuned to the proper wavelength. 


A child accepts or rejects something by pure instinct, without 
reason. Popular art, art of the masses, art for the uneducated, art 
of the advertiser is often childish art accepted or rejected by some 
instinct below the threshold of cultivated reason. This is emotion. 
Certainly no one quarrels with the power of emotion. But to 
attempt to understand, for example, a great piece of French 
literature by listening only to its mellifluous cadence emotionally 
without the effort to first study and understand the language, is 
to miss the major part of its impact. This principle is also true 
of art, or sculpture, or of symbolism. 


No one should be surprised at the acceptance of a great 
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master’s work long after he has passed to his eternal reward. His 
art has remained constant; but the acceptance or rejection of it 
is a function of the ebb and flow of the cultural tide which 
Views it. 

It is pure poppy-cock to believe that great pieces of art are 
universally timeless in their perfection. Greatness in music, great- 
ness in symbolism is established only when there is a true dichot- 
omy of balance between perfection of creation and perfection of 
image reception in the bi-polar existence we have inherited. This 
is the basis of the “fabric of meaning”. 

Against a concept which envisions television as producing medi- 
ocre educational milk for a predigested culture we must weight 
the influence of meetings such as this in which thoughtful people 
seek a higher plane of existence. I think it was Ralph Adams 
Cram who said, “Give me the people who are discontent with 
things as they are. These are the ones who forge ahead by reach- 
ing for tomorrow.” If man has an ambivalent existence which 
distinguishes soul from body the same may be said of symbolism. 
A symbol which has lost its meaning is a body without life. Let 
us not be content with things as they are. 

No great piece of art or architecture has ever been achieved 
when it was a copy, however excellent, of what had gone before. 
Great art springs from successfully satisfying a need at the time 
the art is created. I submit to you that, if it is to be effective, 
great symbolism should be poignant, sharp and an analytical 
expression of today’s Christianity. We believe it also should be 
beautiful. This nowise fails to recognize our great Christian 
heritage but rather attempts to translate it into terms which are 
currently understandable. 


SGAA Exhibits 

1959 Guild Panels: September 12-24, Joseph Hornes Dept. Store, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (with Blenko glassware display). October 
17-29, Gold & Co. Dept. Store, Lincoln, Neb. (with Blenko 
glassware display ). 

1960 Guild Panels: August, ALCOA Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November, Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, Pa. (with Blenko 
glassware display). December, Inter-Church Service, New 
York City (during Christmas Season). 

1958 Apprentice Panels: Presently in Pasadena, Calif. 
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Designer From Korea 
by 
ROBERT F. BRAMMER 
(Mr. Brammer 1s associated with the Judson Studios ) 


Mes stained glass artist-craftsmen can trace their ancestry 
back to some Western or Central European ecclesiastical art 
center, steeped in medieval tradition. Occasionally, however, some 
one from the opposite side of the world is attracted to this ancient 
craft... such an individual is Arthur Y. Park, designer for the 
Judson Studios in Los Angeles, California. 

Born in Honolulu, Hawaii, of Korean parents, Mr. Park came 
to the mainland in 1920 after graduating from the Pai Chai 
High School, a Methodist institution in Seoul, Korea. Here he 
Benes Princeton University and later continued his design 

ee studies at the School of 

Industrial Arts, Trenton, 
New Jersey, and the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine 
Art’. After working for 
the Willet Stained Glass 
Studios, Bernstein Broth- 
ers Textile Company, and 
various other design stu- 
dios, Mr. Park settled in 
Los Angeles where he has 
been employed by the 
Judson Studios since 1949. 
Strong religious inclina- 
tions and the arts seem to 
run in the Park family. 
Four generations ago they 
were the first Koreans to 
accept the Christian faith. 
Arthur’s brother, the Rey- 
erend Julian Park, is min- 
ister of the First Presby- 


Arthur Park creating the cartoon for ' Cae The Good Shepherd” 


window for Presbyterian Church, Seoul, Korea 
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terian Church in Duncansville, Pennsylvania. His nephew, Phillip, 
is Director of Christian Education for the Presbytery of Detroit, 
while a grand-nephew teaches art at Penn State University. His 
own son, Richard, currently attends the Stanford Medical School. 


A dedicated artist, Mr. Park quietly works over his board with 
the bright California sun lighting the sketch. Seemingly oblivious 
to the hustle and bustle of the busy studio, he fulfills each assign- 
ment with the skill and delicate care of an artist who loves his 
work. Among his many accomplishments are designs for the 
windows in St. Timothy’s Church, Osaka, Japan; the Presby- 
tertan Church, Seoul, Korea, and St. Mark’s Church, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 


Lost or Found 
(Taken from SYNAGOGUE SERVICE, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1) 


How does one take bricks and steel and turn it into a building 
pleasing to the eye? The trained, creative architect can do this 
with the temple building. How does one create an atmosphere 
of devotion in the Sanctuary? For ‘centuries, artists have been 
doing this in churches and synagogues by the use of stained glass. 
There seems to be many misconceptions about this art form. 
Some term it a “lost art’, while others of a more practical bent 
say it is too expensive and fails to blend with the contemporary 
lines of new synagogue buildings. 


Percy V. Jones, a student of the art and craft of stained glass 
in the United States, answers one of these questions in an article 
titled; “Stained Glass: No Lost Art’, which appeared in the July, 
1956, issue of America. Dr. Elga Duval, an artist and scholar 
of French Literature, has prepared an article for us, titled “Stained 
Glass and the Modern Synagogue.” 
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Recent Publications 


Charles McCurdy (ed.), Modern Art (N. Y.: The MacMillan 
Co.) 

John Pope-Hennessy, Italian Renaissance Sculpture (N. Y.: Gar- 
den City Books), 363 pp., ills. 

Nicholas Powell, From Baroque to Rococo: An Introduction to 
Austrian and German Architecture from 1580 to 1790 
(N. Y.: Fred A. Praeger), 184 pp., ills. 

James Thrall Soby, Miro (N. Y.: The Museum of Modern Art, 
1959), 164 pp., ills. 

Michael Sullivan, Chinese Art: In the Twentieth Century (Berke- 
ley, Calif.: University of California Press), 100 pp., ills. 
Robert R. Wark (ed.), Sir Joshua Reynolds Discourses on Art 
(San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library), 321 pp., ills. 


Articles of Interest 


Church Management (January, 1960), “The Role of the Church 
Architect”, Arland A. Dirlam. 

New England Architect and Builder (January, 1960), “Decora- 
tive Tiles: Their Contribution to Architecture and Ceramic 
Art’, E. Stanley Wires. 

MD, Medical Magazine (January, 1960), “Through A Stained 
Glass Window,” Felix Marti-Ibafiez, M.D. 

American Glass Review (January 15, 1960), “Work Shop On 
Windows: Glass Area Requirements”. 

Chemical Week (January 30, 1960), “Colorful Buildings Create 
Chemical Markets”. 

Protestant Church Buildings (February, 1960), “Understanding 
But Not Imitating the Past”. 

Your Church (April-May-June, 1960), “Stained Glass for Mod- 
ern Churches J. G. Cloyd: 

National Glass Budget (May 14, 1960), “The J. & R. Lamb 
Studios.” 
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RELIGIOUS IDEAS FOR ARTS AND CRAFTS 


RUSSELL AND RUTH BARBOUR - 
(PHILADELPHIA, PA.: THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS, 
1960, $2.50) 
HIS useful volume was undertaken in order to make available 
a simple work book to encourage the revived interest in re- 
ligious art. It will be of primary interest to the crafts teacher, 
but would not be amiss in the apprentice’s library or that of the 
amateur artist-craftsman. 


Mr. Barbour, a minister, and his wife, Ruth, an artist-teacher, 
took as their inspiration the quotation from Ecclesiasticus: “And 
in his handicraft shall be his prayer.” Both, having had long 
experience in camp and religious training work, are well versed 
in the needs and requirements for such programs. Much basic 
research was undertaken with appropriate quotations used from 
older works. 


The explanatory text is clear and concise while the numerous 
(281) line drawings are sharp. Material is organized under such 
headings as, “Contemporary Religious Art’, “Making New Sym- 
bols for New Times”, “Working with the Designs’, etc. The 
uses for various materials are explained and detailed projects 
outlined. 


Perhaps the most valuable sections are those on the use of 
symbols. Most of the old standbys are illustrated along with many 
new forms. The new, suggested designs show different concepts 
for such traditional things as the Cross, Alpha and Omega, Broth- 
erhood, and Christmas. Along with them designs for more con- 
temporary ideas such as power and communications are suggested. 
Examples show an olive branch superimposed on a rocket, for 
peace; many hands working together to unite a broken world; and 
the atomic symbol. Many secular forms are also included. 


Unfortunately stained glass is sadly neglected which could 
stem from the fact it is too intricate a field for those primary 
users of the book. In any case, if it serves to stimulate the embryo 
craftsman it has served its purpose. 


The work is indexed and has a rather incomplete bibliography. 
29 Gee: 


The Upgrading of Apprenticeship 


by 
Ep TOWNSEND 


(Reprinted from the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR) 


In October, 1640, young Thomas Millard’s father apprenticed 
the youth to William Pynchon, a craftsman in the new American 
colonies. The boy packed his meager belongings and, frightened, 
already yearning for home, went to live with his master and 
learn a trade. 


Tom’s indenture papers are the earliest on record, but very 
likely other boys before him had been apprenticed to masters— 
some good, some not—since the first settlers arrived. The practice 
of indenture was brought to the colonies on the first vessels. 


It was already an ancient system overseas. The practice of 
putting a lad out to learn a trade is known to have existed at 
least a century before it was first mentioned in an act of Parlia- 
ment in England in 1383. It is believed to have existed as a 
formal practice much further back into history than the thir- 
teenth century. 


In its earliest forms, apprenticeship was an often abused 
practice. A boy was turned over, under indenture, to a master 
who had absolute authority over his life. Some lived for years 
in virtual slavery. Others, it must be added, found kindness 
and love. 


But the abuses were flagrant. Apprentices passed on from 
lack of food or mistreatment. Others, by the thousands, worked 
for years without pay, for a minimum subsistence. 
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In 1563, a new Stat- 
ute of Labourers and 
Apprentices adopted by 
Parliament attacked 
some of the abuses. It 
gave statutory authority 
to the apprenticeship 
system. Among other 
things it provided that 
no person could engage 
in a craft unless he had 
served at least seven 
years aS an apprentice 
under specified condi- 
tions. 


Still, abuses contin- 
ued. Legislative interest 
Official and Popular Second Prize Award— ‘0 apprentices appeared 
Apprentice Competition “Ecce Homo” by to be less humanitarian 


Gilbert Dall’Ava, Edward W. Hiemer 
Studios, Clifton, New Jersey 


than economic. It was directed more at protecting craftsmen’s 
jobs than at making life more secure for the boys apprenticed 
to them. 


However, a new form of apprenticeship began in the seven- 
teenth century. The number of boys sent into indenture in the 
homes of craftsmen masters began to decline. New forms of 
contracts were devised. Apprentices were allowed to continue to 
live with their parents, although they were required to put in 12 
to 14 hours a day with their masters. In time, some began re- 
ceiving wages—a few pennies, but a big change from the old 
days of wageless servitude. 
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The ‘domestic apprenticeship” almost completely disappeared 
after the industrial revolution. The new “wage apprenticeship” 
succeeded it. Apprentices were emancipated. 


Today, there are self-respecting and respected trainees, young 
men—and there are girls, too—learning their trade by training 
and experience on the job and by job-related classroom instruction. 


According to Millard Cass, Deputy Under Secretary of Labor, 
the system which has its roots in the Middle Ages is “still the 
best method of training workers for skilled trades.” It has sur- 
vived despite the introduction of machinery and the subdivision 
of work processes, which lessen the need for the craftsman and 
his individualized skill, and which made employers reluctant about 
spending money on training. 


And it has thrived despite mass production processes that have 
resulted in wide-spread short-circuiting of training and the use of 
many workers with little skill instead of a few with a great deal 


of skill. 


According to Mr. Cass, it must continue to grow—even more 
rapidly than it has. As the American industrial machine grows 
bigger and more complex, and the technology used to run it 
becomes infinitely more involved, more skilled manpower will 
be needed than ever before. It is not being trained to fill tomor- 
row’s needs. Under Secretary of Labor James T. O’Connell, one 


1960 Apprentice Competition Panels 
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1960 Apprentice Competition Panels 


of the government’s top advisers on manpower, warned in Con- 
necticut recently that “we find to our alarm that the nation is 
not developing enough skilled manpower” to meet its grow- 
ing needs. 


Mr. O'Connell cited Labor Department statistics showing 
shortages in some sixty basic skills, but the problem is much 
more serious than just that. Today’s craftsmen are getting along 
in years; their average age is creeping up nearer retirement—in 
the printing industry it’s over fifty. 


Shortages are going to get more serious as the number of 
craftsmen leaving jobs—by retirement or otherwise—increases 
every year. Not enough replacements are being trained. 


For instances, there were just as many skilled mechanics on 
the job in 1956 as in 1951—but the number entering mechanical 
trades was an alarming 28 percent less. 


The problem of getting more youth in training is a complex 
one. Persuading them to enter apprenticeship—and perhaps earn- 
ing less for a few years—is one phase of it. Persuading employers 
to put the time and money into’ training programs is another. 
And convincing craftsmen that the number of apprentices should 
be increased is a very big third. 
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To many older craftsmen, young apprentices pose a threat 
to jobs. Just as restrictions on apprenticeship were put in English 
statutes in 1563 at the urging of craftsmen, they exist in many 
union contracts today. 


The Labor Department is making a determined effort to 
expand apprenticeships programs, in Cass’ words as “the highest 
expression of labor and management’s confidence in each other 
and faith in the future.” At the same time, the Department is 
urging more youths to apply for apprenticeship, stressing that 
programs are now “well-organized and planned”, and offer “dig- 
nity and recognition for the earner’, plus the “better-rounded 
skill” that’s a good investment for the future. 


First Stage Winners F. D. R. Memorial Competition 


The competition to select a suitable memorial to honor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt has now completed its first stage. The jury 
headed by Pietro Belluschi, Dean of the School of Architecture 
& Planning, M.I.T., announced the following winners: 


A. W. Geller, architect, New York City; Tasso Katselas, archi- 
tect, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rolf Myller, architect, New York City; W. F. 
Pedersen & B. S. Tilney, architects, Boston, Mass.; Sasaki-Walker- 
Luders Assoc., Watertown, Mass.; and J. J. Wehrer, architect, 
University of Michigan. 


Each of the winners will be awarded $10,000 and will prepare 
further detailed plans. The final judging will take place in De- 
cember of this year. 
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Stained Glass Mart 


1. Studio in large midwestern city desires to add an older artist, 
preferably male, to its staff, who is capable of working in the 
traditional field. 


2. Progessive western studio is interested in contacting stained 
glass designer-craftsman with possibilities of employment. 


3. Employment opportunity for stained glass artist, designer and 
painter in both modern and traditional styles. Immediate open- 
ing in old, established southern studio. All applications will 
be kept in complete confidence. 


4. Older craftsman of long experience desires employment in 
stained glass studio. Received training in Czechoslovakia and 
for many years owned and operated his own shop. In addition 
to stained glass he is experienced in all phases of flat glass 
and church mosiac work. Presently living in New York City 
and would prefer employment in that area. 


Unless otherwise specified please address all inquiries on the 
above items to the Editor. 


ca 


GIFT SUGGESTION 


With the holiday season almost upon us, thoughts turn to 
suitable, appropriate gifts for those we like to remember. An 
ideal suggestion for your pastor, business associates or those friends 
particularly interested in the arts and crafts would be: 


An Associate Membership in the SGAA, which includes a 
subscription to STAINED GLASS. 
(Associate Memberships: $10.00 per year.) 


or 


A year's subscription to STAINED GLASS—$5.00 per year. 
With your order or application please send check or M.O. to: 
STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
500 University Drive, Fairfax, Virginia 
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In Memoriam 


ALBERT WILLIAM KLEMME 


(1878-1960) 

This past August the Stained Glass Association lost one of 
its oldest and dearest members—AI! Klemme. Born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on September 11, 1878, Mr. Klemme started his appren- 
ticeship in the craft at the age of thirteen in the Decorative Art 
Co., Cincinnati. He continued with this firm and its successor, 
the Ruckels Art Glass Co., for fifteen years. 


In 1906, he went to High Point, North Carolina, to work for 
the High Point Art Class Co. but stayed only for a year and a half. 
After returning to Cincinnati for a brief sojourn he was called 
back to High Point to be employed by the Standard Mirror Co. 
From there he went on to organize the High Point Glass and 
Decorative Company which was incorporated in 1912. From its 
beginning Mr. Klemme was President and General Manager, 
remaining active until the end. 


Long a member of the SGAA, Mr. Klemme was its President 
for the year 1923-24. In 1939 he became the Association’s Treas- 
urer, a position held until 1956. He will be well remembered for 
his conservative, thoughtful and wise handling of the Associa- 
tion’s finances. 


At the 47th Annual Convention in Boston, June 1956, when 
Mr. Klemme resigned his position as Treasurer, the following 
resolution was presented and passed: 

WHEREAS, one of our most faithful and earnest members finds it unwise, 
because of his physical condition, to carry on his work as thoroughly as he has 
done through the many years, and 

WHEREAS, the Association feels that it is a protection to him that he be 
relieved of his duties; be it 

RESOLVED, that Albert W. Klemme be elected to the position of greatest 


dignity the Association is able to confer, namely, Honorary Member of the 
Stained Glass Association of America. 


Mr. Klemme is survived by his wife Gertrude, son Al, Jr., 
who will carry on the studio operation, and daughters Mrs. Helen 
K. Hutton and Mrs. Margaret K. Miller. 


nnn 
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PIERSON UNDERWOOD 
(1896-1960) 


Artist, writer and musician, Mr. Underwood employed his 
creative talents in many fields. Working in the craft of stained 
glass, he was associated with the Decorative Glass Studios, New 
York, during the 1920's as a designer and painter. 


Graduating from Yale in 1919, Mr. Underwood also studied 
at Cambridge University, England, and the Sorbonne in Paris. He 
was one of the first staff members of Time Magazine, worked on 
special projects for the U. S. State Department, was a member of 
the Washington, D. C. Arts Club, and was an officer of the 
Greater Washington Music Council. 


He was an exponent of the medieval style of design and his 
stained glass commissions can still be seen in schools, office build- 
ings and private homes in New York City, Chicago and New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


WILLIAM AIKMAN 


(1868-1959) 


Scottish artist in stained glass, Mr. Aikman was one of the 
founders of the British Society of Master Glass Painters. 


JOHN TARLETON HARDMAN 


(1872-1959) 


Proprietor of the Hardman Studios and a founder of the 
British Society of Master Glass Painters, Mr. Hardman was a 
scholar as well as a stained glass craftsman. 


GERALD EDWARD ROBERTS SMITH 
(1883-1959) 


Mr. Smith was an original member and former Honorable 
Secretary of the British Society of Master Glass Painters. 
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GLASS NEWS 


A black glass completely impervious to light has been devel- 
oped by the Corning Glass Works. Its opacity is so complete 
that it filters out nearly all visible, infra-red spectrum and ultra- 
violet rays. The primary use for this type of glass will probably 
be in the manufacture of electronic devices. 


A flow coating material known as Sun-Stop is being produced 
to control the glare, heat and fading properties of light coming 
through glass. It claims to reduce fade producing ultra-violet rays 
up to 100%, reduce by 86% the heat generating infra-red rays, 
and cut down glare by 95%. The substance consists of a pig- 
mented resin which is applied directly to the glass in proportion 
to the light control desired. 


NEW CORNING MUSEUM DIRECTOR 


The Trustees of the Corning Glass Center recently announced 
the appointment of Paul N. Perrot as new Director of the Corning 
Museum of Glass. He succeeds Thomas S. Buecher, who moved 
to the Brooklyn Museum. 


Mr. Perrot, a native of France, studied at the Institute of Fine 
Arts, New York University, and had been formerly with the 
Cloisters in New York City as a research assistant and lecturer on 
Medieval Art. Since 1954 he has been Assistant Director of the 
Corning Museum. 


The Museum was established in 1951 to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the Corning Glass Works. Its glass col- 
lections are among the finest in the world. The library section 
contains a complete reference service on the history and art 
of glass making. 


Extra Copies of STAINED GLASS 


A limited quantity of this issue of STAINED GLASS is 
available and will be sent, on request, to anyone desiring extra 
copies. The regular price prevails except on orders of ten or 
more when a special rate will be quoted. Please contact the editor. 
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British Exhibit 
by 
STEPHEN BRIDGES 


Foor the past two years an exhibit of contemporary hand-craft 
work by British artists-craftsmen has been circulated in the United 
States under the sponsorship of the Smithsonian Institution. Its 
final showing was at the British Exhibition in the New York 
Coliseum. 


Stained glass by ten artists was included along with altar fur- 
niture and religious sculpture, bound bibles, needlework, tapestries, 
and wall hangings. The presentation of the fifteen panels was 
greatly marred by surface light and weak illumination from raw 
lamps behind the panels. This prevented full enjoyment of the 
work, though anyone associated with the craft would have found 
much of interest in the creative approach, unusual color, and 
highly individualistic painting techniques. 

John Piper, who is designing stained glass for the baptistry 
of the new Coventry Cathedral, was represented with two panels 
evidently painted by himself since the fired pigment betrayed the 
lack of finesse expected from painters with long glass shop experi- 
ence. Patrick Reyntiens, who is collaborating with Piper on the 
glass for Coventry, likewise had two panels and these were dis- 


British Artist-Craftsmen Exhibit 
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tinguished by the use of bold and unusual textures in the painting, 
far removed from the high finish commonly associated with most 
English painted glass. 


Geoffrey Clarke, who has executed three of the great windows 
for Coventry, was represented by intriguing constructions of glass 
and lead with three dimensional qualities. Strips of sheet lead 
used with a ruffle-like effect, standing at right angles to the plane 
of the panels, were combined with tubes set with chipped jewels 
inserted diagonally through the panel. One could only wish that 
it might have been possible to see a larger project treated in this 
manner within an architectural setting. 


Two studies for the great glass screen in the west wall of 
Coventry Cathedral were also on view. These were engraved with 
spontaneity and showed a sensitive exploration of texture ranging 
from fogging to vigorous slashes achieved by the use of the 


eo Oe Sir Gordon Russell, 
CB.ELMGyR Dine 
rector of The Council of 
Industrial Design, wrote 
in the foreword to the 
catalog, ‘I believe there 
will always be a need 
for special things which 
cannot be produced eco- 
nomically by machine. 
In a balanced civiliza- 
tion I am sure the value 
of hand-work will be 
seen to be out of all pro- 
portion to the amount 
being produced or its 
economic value. The 
craftsman’s way of life, 
where pride in the job 
takes precedence of all 
else, is something which 
cannot fail to be a valu- 
able lesson to all who 
make things by ma- 


John Hutton, Glass Engraver and Muralist, 
detail engraved “Madonna and Child” 
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chine. It seems to me that as the machine makes more leisure 
time an attainable ideal, there will be many who will learn the 
deep satisfaction to be got from using their own hands and brains.” 


The impact of this exhibition was not unlike that of “New 
Work in Stained Glass’, sponsored by the SGAA and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts. It was proof that present day artists are 
making a vital contribution to the living art of stained glass. 


News and Notes 


(Taken from the JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF MASTER 
GLASS-PAINTERS, Vol. XII. No. 1, 1960) 


On turning over the files of our contemporary Glass we came 
across the following interesting item in the June, 1926 number, 
relating to the annual dinner of the Society of Glass Technology 
at the (now defunct) Hotel Cecil, and entertained as their guests 
the President and the visiting members of the Stained Glass Asso- 
ciation of America. 


At the conclusion of the meeting there was an interesting 
ceremony when the President of the Stained Glass Association of 
America, presented to the Society of Glass Technology and the 
British Society of Master Glass Painters a beautiful opalescent 
glass panel which had been executed by the American artist, 
La Farge. 


It would be interesting to know where this panel of glass 
now is. The Harvard Memorial window in Westminster Abbey 
which is in opalescent glass was designed by John La Farge. At 
the dinner, we are told: 


There was some amusement when Mr. T. C. Moorshead, who 
moved the toast to the American guests, confessed he was an 
American, and each of those who replied, including Mr. Henry 
Hunt, the President of the Stained Glass Association of America, 
and Mr. F. C. Brown, had to admit they were born in England. 
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THE STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Statement of Principles 


Me eeearres as the stained glass craft is one of the hand- 
Re maids of architecture, this Association favors the principle 
of architectural direction in the matter of the selection of the de- 


sign and in the purchase of stained glass. 


We believe that the selection of stained glass should be simi- 
lar to an architectural competition, and that the best interests of 
the owner are served when the number of craftsmen invited to 
submit sketches is limited, under the direction of the architect, to 
three or four competent craftsmen. 


We believe that ideal conditions fostering mutual confidence, 
and the best practical procedure will prevail when only one crafts- 
man studies the problem with the architect and owner. Should 
such craftsman fail to satisfy the architect or owner with his 
sketches, we believe that he should withdraw, thus permitting 
another craftsman to enjoy the full cooperation of the architect 
and owner. 


When more than one craftsman is invited to submit sketches, 
we urgently recommend issuance of a formal invitation, giving 
the following information: 


1. The names of the craftsmen invited. 


2. The customer's contemplated budget per window. 


Ur 


The size and number of sketches required. 


4. The date on which submissions are to be received. 


Any one of our members will be glad to assist in the setting 


up of a budget and will give advice as to the practical size and 
number of sketches needed. 
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The PAUL WISSMACH 
(CADE Wore 6 Or aa hive: 


Manufacturers of 


Opalescent Rippled 

Double Rolled Flemish 

Hammered Cathedral Moss 
Neo-Flash 


Seedy and Single Rolled Marine Antique 


Special Cast White Opal, Used for Signs, 
Lighting Effects, etc. 


Double Rolled, Single Rolled and Seedy 
Made to Stand Fire 


ALL MADE IN THE U. S. A. 
* 


General Office and Factory: 


Paden City, West Virginia 


Producers of the Greatest Variety of 
Rolled Colored Sheet Glass 
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The perfect setting 
for great windows... 


ROSSBACH | 
CUSTOM SASH 


St. Bernard Church, Middleton, Wisconsin 
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S512 SOUTH WASHTE | 
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ROSSBACH custom sash...binding together 
great windows and inspired architecture for 74 
years. Customized in aluminum, steel and 
bronze, they provide flairing adaptability for 
both architect and stained glass artist. 


Specify ROSSBACH sash for the ultimate in 
protection, appearance and lasting economy. 
Modern or traditional, every fine stained glass 
window deserves a ROSSBACH sash and ven- 
tilator! Send for complete engineering catalog. 


St. Angela's Church, Chicago, Illinois 
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CAME LEAD 


W LRE SOLD ERs SHEET CEAwb 
GLASS COLORS GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 
Vinegar Tracing Black #1 SMOOTH ELECTRO-PLATED 
Without Gum 1/16 x 3/16 
Bistre-Brown #1 1/8 x 1/4 
Grey-Green #1 1/8 x 3/8 
1/8ix172 


WHITE METAL ROLLING & STAMPING CORP. 


80 MOULTRIE STREET _* BROOKEYN 22Naexe 
All Came Lead and Solder made from Virgin Metals 


Write for Catalogue | 


COMPLETE 


CERAMIC FACILITIES 
MEAN BETTER 


STAINED GLASS COLORS 


® ASSURED QUALITY 
@® DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
¢ MODERN PRODUCTION ECONOMIES 


Write for FREE Samples 


tHE CO), HOMMEL co. 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Custom built Church Windows 


———— DOUBLE GLAZING 
| SINGLE GLAZING 


oe We are proud cf the work 


= Se we have done. Quality, 


service and dependability 


have been our prin- 


cipal goals. Our win- 


dows are used in notable 


churches, large and small, 


in every section of the 


country. 
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The new economical daylight clip for securing ends of glazing reinforcement 


bars. Avoids damage to jamb section caused by drilling of holes. 


FOR %” OR 2” ROUND BARS 


National Metallic aah Co. 


1510-12 W. FULTON STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


ANTIQUE 
ENGLISH — FRENCH — GERMAN 


Flashed, Pot Metals, Reamy, Streaky, Venetian 
German Sheet Antique 
French Dalles . 


English Crown Bullions 
Rondels Norman Slabs 


Heaton’s Vitreous Permanent Glass Stainers’ Colors 


Sanded Ruby 
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LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


PLASHED SHEET 6 PO) METALS 
Ruby, Blue, Yellow, Purple, Violet, Green, Opal 


FPEASHED ORAL 


Bluelite Amberlite 


English Flemish English Broad Reeded 


WOVE AOC E Dy OsePoIE DRA 
Belgian — English — German 


Flemish — Opalescent — Seedy Marine Antique 


TVALIAN MOSAIC 


Copper Foil, Imitation Cut Jewels 


Pressed Jewels, Glass Rods, Lead Ornaments 
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B/EINie|sic/o 


SLAB GLASS SETTING COMPOUND 


(Patent Applied For) 


Simple to use 


Superior to cement 


Outstanding physical properties 


Write for BENESCO BULLETIN NO. 115 
A product of BENESCO Manufacturing Chemists to 


3326 SOUTH 7th STREET 


@ CAME LEAD 
@ SHEET LEAD 
@ TAPE SOLDER 


Crown 


Metal Company 


117 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
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the Stained Glass Craft 


ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


Publications of Interest: 


Armitage: Stained Glass. 210 p., 165 
pl., 15 in color, bibliog., index. Ige., 
SVOR soon arcsec ree eee ee ee $15.00 
Beyer: Kirchenfenster des Malers Hans 
Gottfried von Stockhausen. 7 color pl., 
26: WSs, ee. coe lace, Seen ce ee ae ee $2.00 
Vitrail Francais des origines a nos 
jours. Under the auspices of staff mem- 
bers of Musee des Arts Decoratifs. 
340 p., 268 pl., 34 in full color., Ige. 
Ato. VOSS 2 2 a eee $25.00 
100 Jahre Werkstatten Dr. Oidtmann, 
Linnich, v. 1. 248 p., 155 plates, 35 in 
color, 4to. 1959 

Sowers: The Lost Art, A Survey of 
1000 Years of Stained Glass. 79 ill., 


Sowers has just finished the huge 
stained glass punel at New York Inter- 
national Airport. 


ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY BY 
WITTENBORN & CO. 
Books on the Fine Arts 


1018 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, New York 


WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 
Selling Agents for, and carry in stock the complete line of 


HANCOCK’S 
CELEBRATED GLASS COLORS 


ATMOSPHERIC PROOF 


Known so to be from successful use over a period of more 
than one hundred years. Made by... 


MESSRS. JAMES HANCOCK & SON 
(Diglis Ceramic Art Color Works) Worcester, England 


TRACING BROWN No. 1 UMBER BROWN 
BISTRE BROWN RED, for flesh, etc. 
TRACING BLACK No. 61 ANCIENT BROWN 


Packed in one-pound sealed packages bearing the Hancock 
Label as well as our own: None genuine unless so packed. 


We also offer 


A COMPLETE LINE IN ALL COLORS 
Black, Brown, Blue, Green, Ruby, etc., of 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 


Our SILVER STAIN, ORANGE INTENSE, 
can be used on all kinds of glass 


FRENCH BRUSHES, ENGLISH STIPPLERS, 
BLENDERS, OILS, MEDIUMS, ETC. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. REUSCHE & CO. 


Factory and Mailing Address 


2-6 LISTER AVENUE NEWARK, N. J. 


specializing for half a century 


J. SUSSMAN 


Manufacturers of the finest 
Ventilators and Sashes 
for Churches 


624 E. 5th Street 
New York 9, N. Y. 


SERVING THE TRADE 
SINCE 1894! 


Manufacturing Zinc Cames, Art 
Glass Glazing Bars, Galvanized 
Steel Reinforcing Bars, Green- 


house Glazing Strips, Metal 


Covered Wood Mouldings. 


Write for Catalog. 


CHICAGO METALLIC SASH CO. ) 


4901 S Austin Ave., Chicago 38, II!., GLobe 8-5460 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROLLED METAL PRODUCTS | 
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CATHEDRAL GLASS 
OPALESCENT GLASS 


()ver FIFTY YEARS of experience 
in the manufacturing of cathedral 
and opalescent glass has given us an 
understanding and appreciation of 
the problems involved in the crea- 
tion of stained glass work, assuring 
you of the most careful selection and 


matching of colors. 


Your inquiries will receive our per- 


sonal and prompt attention. 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Eastern Representatives with Complete Stock 


S. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
122 Hudson Street ° New York 13, N. Y. 
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QUALITY ANDSSER VIGE 
SINCE 1901 


GARDINER METAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CAME-LEADS 
ANDY SOLDER 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL WINDOWS 


4820 SO. CAMPBELL- AVE” © CHICAGO 3 IEE 


YOUR OWN CHURCH... | 


installations are your best salesmen... 


Natural color Photographs of your stained 
glass by CUSTOM STUDIOS’ staff of color 
specialists will help you to: 


e@ Illustrate your. presentations 
@ Publicize your work 


© and add prestige to your organization 


CUSTOM STUDIOS 206 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc. 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 13, _N. Y. 


Corner North Moore Street 


SIinperled Antigue Glass 


CATHEDRAL OPALESCENT 
COLORED SHEET—Pot and Flashed 
OPAL—Pot and Flashed TINT GLASS 
ENGLISH CROWN BULLIONS 
RONDELS DALLES 
SHEET and MARINE ANTIQUES 


PATTERN SCISSORS FOR STAINED GLASS WORK 


Eastern Representatives for 
KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 
Large and Well Assorted Stock in New York 


RELIABLE SOURCES (OF VSUPEL= 


Insertion for Non-Advertisers, $5.00 per issue 
(Minimum Four Issues) 


CAME LEAD AND SOLDER 

Crown Metal Co., 117 E. Washington St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Gardiner Metal Co., 4820 S. Campbell Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


CEMENTS AND COMPOUNDS 

Benesco Co., 3326 South 7th St., St. Louis 
18, Mo. 

Sauereisen Cements 
Pennsylvania. 


EUROPEAN ANTIQUE GLASS 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York... 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 


Co., Pittsburgh 15, 


GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 

Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 

White Metal Rolling & Seamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


GLASS 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. 

Blenko Glass Co., Milton, West Virginia. 

Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 


GLASS JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 

S, A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, | 
New York City. 


GLASS PAINTS AND STAINS 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, | 
New York. 

O. Hommel Co., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. | 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York. 

L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, Newark 
New Jersey. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


METALLIC SASH AND VENTILATORS 

National Metallic Sash Co., 1510-12 Fulton 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South 
Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

J. Sussman, 625 E. Sth Street, New York 9, 
New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Custom Studios, 202 E. 44th Street, New 
York, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Wittenborn & Co., 1018 Madison Avenue,, 
New York 21, New York. 


ZINC CAMES AND CHANNELS 
Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South 


Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 


[_] Change of Address 


(Subscription rate: $5.00 per year) 


PLEASE NOTIFY THE EDITOR PROMPTLY 


Toomer rere ee rercesereec cones ses eccesesescocce 
Pomme eer ecrcccrcec esse cedereceseesecesececes 


BOO CDOT COO O OOOO CI ORR OIC OOO OOOO OO OOHOCO COOLS 


[_] Subscription Renewal 


State ee 


OF CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
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MEMBERSHIP 


CALIFORNIA 


Century Stained Glass Studios 
157 Fillmore Street, San Francisco 


Church Art Glass Studios 
359 Waller Street, San Francisco 


Cummings Studios 
475 Francisco Street, San Francisco 11 


Judson Studios 
200 South Avenue 66, Los Angeles 42 


Paul L. Phillips 
2353 N. Lincoln Avenue, Altadena 


J. William Rundstrom 
1186 Meadowbrook Road, Altadena 


ILLINOIS 


H. Eberhardt & Company 
2409 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Gianinni & Hilgart 
1359 North Noble, Chicago 


Michaudel Stained Glass Studio 
542 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 


INDIANA 


Capitol Glass Company, Inc. 
432 South Missouri Street, Indianapolis 


City Glass Specialty, Inc. 
2124 South Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston 


Charles J. Connick Associates 
9 Harcourt Street, Boston 


John Terrance O’ Duggan Studio 
116 St. Botolph Street, Boston 15 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Stained Glass Works 
4831-33 Fort Street West, Detroit 


Grand Rapids Art Glass Company 
Fulton and Front Streets, Grand Rapids 


MISSOURI 


Emil Frei, Inc. 
3934 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 


Jacoby Studios, Inc. 
822 Wilmington Avenue, St. Louis 11 


NEBRASKA 


Dworak Stained Glass Co. 
3161 Leavenworth Street, Omaha 5 


NEW JERSEY 


Edward W. Hiemer & Company 
141 Wabash Ave. at Crooks, Clifton 


J. & R. Lamb Studios 
225 County Road, Tenafly 


The Payne-Spiers Studios 
48-54 East 13th Street, Paterson 4 
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MEMBERSHIP (Continued ) 


NEW YORK Henry Hunt Studios 
1756 W. Carson Street, Pittsburgh 19 
A. L. Brink 
165 East 88th Street, New York Neff Chattoe Company 


3 931 Washington Street, Allentown 
Daprato Studio, Inc. 


104-112 East 25th Street, New York Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 


Warden & McCartney St., Pittsburgh 20 
George Durhan & Son 


115 East 18th Street, New York 3 Willet Stained Glass Company 
10 E. Moreland Street, Philadelphia 18 


Henry Keck, Inc. Stained Glass Studio 
1010 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse 4 


Pike Stained Glass Studios 


145 St. Paul Street, Rochester WEST VIRGINIA 
Rambusch Decorating Company Independent Art Leaded Glass Co. 
40 West 13th Street, New York 11 213 Cemetery Street, Mannington 


Daniel Shaw Studios 
209 Markland Avenue, Syracuse 


WISCONSIN 
NORTH CAROLINA 
T. C. Esser Company 
High Point Glass & Decorative Co. 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 
High Point 
Conrad Pickel Studios 
OHIO Box 287, Route No. 4, Waukesha 
Franklin Art Glass Studio Conrad Schmitt Studios 
214 Oak Street, Columbus 1325 South 43rd Street, Milwaukee 14 


Poremba Stained Glass Studio 
20806 Aurora Road, Bedford 


G. C. Riordan & Company CANADA 
2116 Patterson Street, Cincinnati 14 Bullasiclasseia 


John W. Winterich & Associates. 15 Joseph Street, Kitchner 
3648 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


Phillips Stained Glass Studios 
6410 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 


MEXICO 
Ramon Montana 
PENNSYLVANIA Casa Montana, Apartado 92, Torreon, Coa 
D’Ascenzo Studios Angel Sanchez Ahedo 
1602 Summer Street, Philadelphia 3 Las Escalerillas, S.A., Guatemala 24, D.F. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Robert Aldern 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Mrs. L. W. Almy 
Denver, Colorado 
Rolla Arnett 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dr. C. Harry Atkinson 
New York, N. Y. 
Robert R. Babolcsay 
Seaford, New York 
Joseph W. Bagnuolo 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mrs. P. H. Balano 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N. Y. 
Frank Beran 
St. Clair Shores, Michigan 
Burton Bernard 
Great Neck, New York 
W.H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 
Mrs. W. H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 
William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, West Virginia 
Mrs. William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, West Virginia 
John Boertlein 
Washington, D. C. 
Ernest Bonanno 
Milton, Massachusetts 
James A. Bosland 
Wyckoff, New Jersey 
Italo Botti 
Forest Hills, L. 1., New York 
Admiral Jack F. Bowling 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Alfred P. Bramnick 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Stephen Bridges 
New York, New York 
E. Elizabeth Bruder 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Lillian D. Bryan 
Cambridge, Maryland 
Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr. 
Melrose, Massachusetts 
Frankie Byrne 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Roy A. Calligan, Jr. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Lt. Col. Carroll S. Carter, Sr. 

Louisville, Kentucky 
Joesph G. Cincik 

Bedford, Ohio 
William S. Clark 

Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
Lee A. Cook 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Thomas Cooke 

Chicago, Illinois 
William M. Cooley 

Park Ridge, Illinots 
Mrs. Vivian O. Cummings 

Belvedere, California 
Gilbert Dall’ Ava 

Clifton, New Jersey 
Marion Dann 

Syracuse, New York 
Raymond A. DeHaven 

Ambler, Pennsylvania 
George de Ris 

Englewood, New Jersey 
John E. Donaldson 

Rivera, California 
Jerry Douglas 

New York, N. Y. 
Chester Dular 

Cleveland, Ohio 
John F. Eilers, Jr. 

Parma Heights, Ohio 
Albin Elskus 

New York, N.Y. 
George W. Erwin 

Pomona, California 
Mildred Z. Eves 

New York, N.Y. 
Hanna U. Fadel 

Cairo, Egypt 
Paul Feldmeier 

Paden City, West Virginia 
Fredrica Fields 

Greenwich, Connecticut 
Francis S. Gates 

Harwich Port, Massachusetts 
Marguerite Gaudin 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Fred Gentile 

West Allis, Wisconsin 
Jesus J. Gonzales 

Los Angeles, California 
John Gordan 

Bloomfield, New Jeresy 
Norbert W. Graves 

Berkeley, California 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS (Continued ) 


Bernard E. Gruenke, Jr. 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Mary Anne Gruenke 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Karl Hackert 
Chicago, Illinois 
Thaddeus J. Haduch 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Val Hahn 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Robert T. Halbrook 
South San Francisco, California 
Erwin Hanc 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Robert E. Harmon 
Arcadia, Missouri 
Mrs. Elsie M. Hiemer 
Clifton, New Jersey 
Gerhard E. Hiemer 
Clifton, New Jersey 
Clarence A. Hopper 
San Francisco, California 
Rogers Hornsby 
Chicago, Illinots 
M. C. Hoss 
Kokomo, Indiana 
James T. Hubbell, Jr. 
Santa Ysabel California 
Mrs. George Hunt 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Anthony Jankowski 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Fred Jayson 
New York, New York 
Robert D. Johnson 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Edward F. Kapica 
Plainville, Connecticut 
Elsie Keller 
Glendale, Missouri 
Mrs. John M. Kellogg, Jr. 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
John A. Kevorkian 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
William Kielblock 
Columbus, Ohio 
Kay Kinney 
Laguna Beach, California 
Ernoe Koch 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Ernest Kotzian 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
Oliver H. Kugel 
Brookfield, Illinois 
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Rene Laberge 

Quebec, Canada 
Charles A. Lamb 

Darien, Connecticut 
Frederick L. Leuchs 

New York, New York 
Mrs. Ruth Levy 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 
J. G. Lloyd 

Fairfax, Virginia 
C. F. Mack 

San Antonio, Texas 
R. McGill Mackall 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Trovatore Mainini 

Quincy, Massachusetts 
Max Marcinie 

San Antonio, Texas 
Frank Marchione 

North Royalton, Ohio 
Eugene Marggraft 

Winona, Minnesota 
Mrs, Edward Martin 

Grand Junction, Colorado 
William McCauley 

Ben Lomond, California 
Rev. Michael McInerney, O.S.B. 

Belmont, North Carolina 
R. D. McIntosh 

Dallas, Texas 
Dr. David G. Mooers 

Seattle, Washington 
George H. Mosel 

Burlingame, California 
Robert E. Murray 

Roslindale, Massachusetts 
William Nicoll 

Moorestown, New Jersey 
Rev. Francis J. Niesen 

Kokomo, Indiana 
Emile Norman 

Big Sur, California 
Christine Northrop 

Pass Christian, Mississippi 
Donnell F. O’Duggan 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Terrance John O’Duggan 

Boston, Massachusetts 
F. P. Oppliger, Jr. 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Oliver F. Oppliger 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Nicholas Parrendo 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS (Continued) 


Edward M. Parrish 

Richmond, Virginia 
J. Paterson 

Toronto, Canada 
Fridtjof Paulsen 

San Mateo, California 
Janis Pontag 

Reading, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Odell Prather 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Walter W. Pymn 

St. Joseph, Michigan 
Nancy Rambusch 

New York, N. Y. 
William L. Ranton 

Greenville, Ohio 
E. Fred Reusche 

Newark, New Jersey 
John E. Rigali 

Chicago, Illinots 
C. D. Rossbach 

Chicago, Illinots 
Don Rossbach 

Chicago, Illinots 
Muriel T. Rundstrom 

Altadena, California 
Hilda Sachs 

San Francisco, California 
Gerard Lewis Sandersen 

Aspen, Colorado 
Mrs. Elizabeth Schmitt 

Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Michael Schmitt 

Chicago, Illinois 
Ethel M. Scott 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Felix Senger 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Genevieve Seele 

Webster Groves, Missouri 
Norman Shaifer 

New York, New York 


Ronald Shaw 
Syracuse, New York 
William Simons 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Francis P. Smith 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Thomas Snyder 
Newark, Ohio 
Mrs. Henry Steinbomer 
San Antonio, Texas 
Frank Swartzlander 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
Katherine Lamb Tait 
Cresskill, New Jersey 
James Richmond Taylor 
California, Kentucky 
John J. Taylor 
Sweetwater, Texas 
Duncan N. Terry 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
W. T. Thorne 
Montreal, Canada 
AS J; Dimiler 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Bernard R. Townley 
N. Plainfield, New Jersey 
Marguerite S. Vollmar 
Forest Hills, New York 
D. Carr Whitehead 
Chicago, Illinois 
Claus H. Willenberg 
Los Angeles, California 
Augusta W. Willet 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Henry L. Willet 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
James Williams 
Toronto, Canada 
Mrs. Otto C. Winterich 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
D. E. Woerner 
Rochester, New York 


Stanley E. Worden 
Syracuse, New York 


THE STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
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